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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
figion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Oneida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
vy the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idea of a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eomplement and consummation of Free Schools, Free Churches, 
and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circdar, as the embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itselfa volunteer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
thom. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return usa copy with his nume and residence written upon it, 
end the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

A idress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneide, N. ¥.” 





Our Purpose in the Future, 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
wankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the mest commanding 
Therefore religion 
ought to lay outits strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal inits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their nena 


Th Oneida Communit, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. ITowhousc’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled Traveling-Bags, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE OVEIDA COMMUNITY, Gneida, N. ¥. 
will receive poe attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communrsm—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 
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BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community andits branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religious ini Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. II. Norns. Pamphlet. 63 cts. 


"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publications 
may besent by mail to all parts of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
_ | placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves mémbers and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


SEEDS. 


“FLOWE R 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in collec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 





Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. ¥. 
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Sal ration. 
A Home-Talk, by J. H. N. 
( Concluded.) 


The preaching of “Christ crucified,” 
as we have seen, presents clearly the 
great fact that ‘“‘ Christ has been brought 
down from above ;” that he has person- 
ally visited the lowest pit of sin and suf- 
fering, and has left a medium of his life 
as an open shaft, for the refuge and re- 
covery of all. This is the primary idea 
which catches our mind, when we first 
give ear to Paul’s exposition of “ Christ 
crucified.” Belief and confession make 
our identity with him conscious to our- 
selves, our hearts move into the sun- 
shine. Then we are led on to further 
and more particular applications of the 
great doctrine of Christ crucified. — 
‘Know ye not,” says Paul, “ that so ma- 
ny of us as were baptized into Jesus 
Christ, were baptized into his death ?” 
“ We thus judge, that if Christ died for 
all, then were all dead.” From these 
passages and many others, it is plain 
that Paul constantly taught that the 
death of Christ is our death. He main- 
tained that, substantially, and for all 
good purposes, death is met and passed 
when a man receives Christ. You need 
not wait for it till sickness cuts you off. 
It is already found, and in the most im- 
portant sense you are placed by partner- 
ship with Christ, where he is, beyond 
death. You are not to count yourself 
in your individual capacity, but to 
reckon your condition from your spir- 
itual Head. This makes for us an ever- 
lasting END OF sIN. “Our old man is 
crucified with him, that the body of sin 
might be destroyed, that henceforth we 
should not serve sin: for he that is dead 
is freed from sin.” “In that Christ died, 
he died unto sin once: but in that he 
liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead in- 
deed unto sin, but alive unto God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” (See 
Rom. 6.) Our spiritual center is with 
Christ in the resurrection, and of course 
“old things are passed away and all 
things have become new.” 

Thus, instead of hoping to rise out of 
the world to heaven, from his death-bed, 
heaven has come down to the believer, 
and delivers him here from every evil 


thing that pertains to the world, spir- 
itual, moral or physical. There is deli- 


verance for men to the utmost extent, in 
Christ, without going out of the world ; 
and they can find it no where else. Ex- 
cept by this spiritual shaft, there is no 
access to life and sunshine. 

When awake from the trance of un- 
belief, and become aware that salvation 
is given us, then we go on to know 
Christ and the full power of his resur- 
rection, by degrees. The Spirit is sent 
to take of the things of Christ, and show 
unto us. But we may as well! extend 
our theory of his great redemption, first 
as last. We need not look at our dis- 
tance from the realization of its full re- 





sults, The seed of immortality is 


present in our hearts by believing in 
Christ ; and it is only necessary to be 
expanded, only necessary that we should 
know more of Christ, and sink deeper 
into him, in order that we may find our- 
selves restored to all the blessings of the 
paradise of God. <A person may be 
sinking deeper and deeper under the op- 
pression of the devil, when in fact he is 
approaching the resurrection. The ten- 
dency with men is to look away from 
Christ—to think they can heave off the 
crust that buries them, and get up of 
themselves from the cavern of evil.— 
The more they stumble round with this 
idea, and try to escape in some other 
direction than through Christ, the worse 
are they blinded, and the more hopeless 
must they become. The secret of all 
distresses, the meaning of all suffering, 
is, that it urges us to see the one door 
of escape from that condition in which 
we are subject to them. Except Chrisi, 
there is “no other name given under 
heaven among men whereby we can be 
saved.” When your troubles, and your 
vain attempts to escape them, have con- 
vinced you of the hopelessness of any 
other resource, you will then turn to 
Christ. You will see that you want 
nothing but to enter into his resurrec- 
tion. In finding that, you find every- 
thing. In him, and in him alone, is 
rest. The process that is going cn in 
believers—the buffetings ot body and soul 
which they endure—is designed to con- 
vince them of the necessity of throwing 
themselves on him, as the only refuge 
from every evil. The sorrow of the world 
works death ; but with those whose in- 
stincts have been awakened by the word 
of God, suffering leads to life. When 
there is no call of Christ heard through 
the cloud of trouble which comes on the 
soul, then it grows into despair; but 
when you are conscious of his call, your 
distress is to you the threshold of new 
happiness and peace. Christ can take 
any load of distress and sorrow that has 
accumulated upon you: all these things 
only attract the power of Christ. 
Salvation from sin, from law, and from 
death, is all effected by the operation of 
one simple principle. The things men- 
tioned, belong to this world, are appen- 
dages of mere human life. Our object 
and desire should be to begin eternity 
and so far as this is done, so far 
the dominion of sir, law, and death are 
at an end with us. Now we find that 
this transfer from the world to eterni- 
ty, from a mortal toa resurrection state, 
is involved in the very nature of the 
transaction which commences when we 
become Christians. The act of faith is a 
recognition of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, present in us and acting 
in us. Whenever this recognition has 
expanded to its full meaning, and the 
believer fully apprehends his identity 
with a crucified and risen Christ, he is 
not only free from sin, but from all the 
bonds which sin has induced. He 
attained “ the resurrection of the dead.” 
None can believe with the heart ou 


now ; 


has 





Christ, without confession with tie 
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mouth. Confession completes faith, and 
gives it practical vitality. It cuts us off 
from the world. When we turn to the 
shaft for escape, we turn from the world ; 
for they are seeking happiness in another 
direction. In the world, where sin is 
fashionable, where it is considered one 
of the “necessaries of life,” it is a dis- 
grace to put on the white robe of God’s 
righteousness. Confession implies cour- 
age, fortitude, and contempt of persecu- 
tion, which is.necessary in order to “ fight 
the fight of faith.” Christ, it is said, 
“endured the cross, di spising the shame” 
—the shame of being righteous, which has 
always been the greatest mark of dis- 
grace in the world that a man could as- 
sume. Confess and show practically that 
you are united to Christ, and men will 
kill you if they can. The spirit of the 
devil is a spirit of murder against the 
righteousness and purity of God. Live 
content with a hope of salvation, and you 
will escape the hatred of the world. If 
you incur it by a true confession of 
Christ, you have salvation itself—have 
everlasting life. 

If I have failed in my previous re- 
marks to draw the distinction between 
actual salvation, and that credit system 
of religion which consists principally in 
hope, I will do so now by presenting a 
few clear and positive tests from the 
Bible. I take the language which I 
shall quote, just as it reads, accepting 
the full torce of its expression, and its 
present application. I believe the pas- 


sages which follow show the true stand-| 


ard of Christianity ; and that all hopes 
and pretensions of salvation will at last 
stand or fall by these tests : 

1. “ Whosoever abideth in him [Christ] 
sinneth not : whosoever sinneth, hath not 
seen him, neither known him.” 1Jno, 3: 6. 

2. “If ye be dead with Christ from the 
rudiments of the world, why, as though 
living in the world, are ye subject to or- 
dinances ?” Col. 2: 20. 

3. “These signs shall follow them that 
believe : In my name shall they cast out 
devils ; they shall speak with new tongues ; 
they shall take up serpents ; and if they 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” Mark 16: 17, 18. 

All who believe in Christ, are in com- 
munication with omnipotence, and the 
signs of omnipotence will follow them. Of 
all that class of religionists, then, who 
confess sir, who are subject to worldly 
ordinances, and who teach that the age 
of miracles is past, we may say positively 
that ‘ they have not seen Christ, neither 
known him.” 


Simplicity of Faith. 


BY M. E. CRAGIN. 








The power of concentiation is one 
which is of vital importance to the be- 
liever’s growth in grace. I think of 
myself asa machine of complicated ar- 
rangement, adapted to the bringing forth 
of great results ; and of the presence of 
an indwelling Savior, as the steam-power 
fully equal to all its demands. When I 
see a weakness here, or a deficiency there, 
all I have to do in order to its removal, 
is to bring to bear upon it the power 
which I possess. This is done by believ- 


ing or fully apprehending the perfect 
adaptation of the supply to the demand, 
I am destined to be a living embodiment 


love as defined by Paul. My powers and 
capabilities are formed with reference to 
such a result ; and nothing is wanting 
to bring it about but my confidence and 
co-operation. God has already done for 
me all that is necessary on his part, for 
he has brought me to a knowledge of the 
fact that I have a Christ within. What 
remains for me to do is to study his char- 
acter—to appreciate his faithfulness, and 
to confide in his ability to finish the work 
which he has begun. Every renewal of 
trust on my part calls forth his heart 
and binds us more closely together. I 
yield myself to him, and his honor is 
concerned in my well-doing. I show 
my sense of his generosity by coming 
boldly to him in time of need for large 
supplies of grace, and he manifests his 
love to me by promptly meeting those 
requests, and enabling me to go on my 
way rejoicing. He is my arm on which 
I lean for strength ; my head, on whom 
I depend for wisdom; my heart, from 
which emanates love and beauty; my 
pattern of refinement—for I find that he 
has the keenest sense of delicacy and pro- 
priety; my model of contentment—for 
he is meek and lowly in heart, perfectly 


happy in a subordinate positiun. In 
short, Christ is my Savior from sin, my 
helper to everything that is good. He is 
the chiefest among ten thousands, the 
one altogether lovely. 
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Means of Grace. 





1, Consideration—inward meditation and 
self-examination, whereby the eternal things of 
God are laid to heart. 

2. Searching the Scriptures—not for curious 
earning, nor ax though they were a substitute 
for Christ ; but that we may know the mind of 
Christ. 

3. Confession with the mouth, of the whole 
truth concerning ourselves, whether we be 
saints or sinners: judging ourselves if sinners, 
glorifying God if saints. 

4. Prayer in the Spirit; which is a strong 
exercise of the desires of the heart toward 
God, not necessarily accompanied by any out- 
ward expression. 

5. Watching for the leadings of the Spirit, 
both in respect to inward and outward works, 
in a child-like and quiet spirit expecting God’s 
counsel and assistance in all things. 

6. Doing good to all men as we have oppor- 
tunity, especially to the houschold of faith ; 
but in this always avoiding ostentation and 
vain-glory. 

Bex Look much at the Hope of your Calling. 


State Rebellion, State Sui- 
cide—the death of Slavery. 








If the position of Mr. Bingham in regard 
to the present status of the Rebel states is the 
true one, and we cannot see wherein it is erro- 
neous, then, as the editor of the Pine and 
Palm remarks, there is not a single slave to- 
day, according to the ruling of the United States 
Courts, within the territory of the revolted 
States. Slavery is an institution of local or 
State law, and as all such laws have become 
void, by the destruction of the Constitutional 
State Governments, the slave, being such only 
by power of local law, is virtually free. This 
view is very clearly presented in the following 
extract from an article in Brownson’s Quarter- 
ly Review for Apri!, entitled “* State Rebellicn, 
State Suicide :” 


“ That a State in its State capacity can, under 
our system, rebel, admits of no doubt, if we con- 
cede it to be, though in a subordinate sphere, 





of Christ’s Spirit ; a perfect specimen of 


a civil and poiitical entity, or a civil and political 
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person. Jt is, if a person, capable of State ac- 
tion; and when as a State it resists the legiti- 
mate authority of the General Government, and 
arms its citizens against it, it rebels. If we de- 
ny the autonomy of the State, deny that it is a 
civil and political person, that is, in the sense a 
corporation is called a person, we eliminate the 
federal element of our political system, and make 
our Republic not a federal, but a consolidated or 
centralized Republic. If we take this ground, 
Slavery nowhere on our territory has any legal 
existence, for it is evident there is no law of the 
National Government authorizing it. Taking the 
other ground, a State can rebel, and its rebellion 
is and must be its dissolution as a State. It 
ceases from the moment of its rebellion to have 
any legal existence. Consequently all that de- 
pends on its existence for vitality ceases to live, 
and nothing lives except the natural law, and the 
Constitution and laws of the United States; but 
as no one has under either of them any title to 
slaves, Slavery necessarily lapses with the State 
authorizing it. 

"Phat this doctrine reaches far, we do not de- 
ny. We maintain that under our system a State 
may rebel, and that the rebellion of a State, ipse 
facto, dissolves it as a civil and political society, 
and consequently vacates all rights and remedies 
created or afforded by it. There remains after 
its rebellion no State law in force. Its rebellion 
vacates all titles held under it, dissolves all con- 
tracts, and annihilates all property created by it, 
and takes away all civil protection for even nat- 
ural rights, save so far as that protection is given 
by the Federal Government. It abrogates all 
civil laws respecting marriage, all the laws au- 
thorizing the transferring, devising, transmitting, 
or inheriting property, for these under our sys- 
tem are all left to the State Government. The 
courts of law are all dissolved, and the rem2dies 
afforded by them can no longer be enforced. The 
rebellion, in a word, kills the whole State, and 
everything dependent on it. Whether the State 
be revived and permitted to return to the Uuion, 
depends entirely on the good pleasure of the Fed- 
eral authority. It cannot be claimed as a right 
by the population on the territory of the defunct 
State. As they could not take the territory out 
of the Union, and as they, so long as they remain 
on it, are within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, the Federal Government has authority to 
govern them, and may govern them either as a 
Territory or as a conquered province. 

“We trust the time will come when the defunct 
States will be revived, or, more strictly speaking, 
new States be formed with the old names and 
boundaries, and admitted into the Union on terms 
of perfect equality, although this ought not to be 
done till the Rebels have unconditionally surren- 
dered. When they have unconditionally surren- 
dered, and thrown themseives on the mercy of the 
Federal Government, the United States will, no 
doubt, after having compelled Rebel property to 
pay the expenses of the war, permit the people to 
redrganize themselves into States, and confirm ail 
who give evidence of loyal intentions in their for- 
mer civil and political rights. It will not restore, 
for it has no Cunstitutional right to restore, the 
relation of master and slave. It cannot deprive 
free men of their liberty, except for crime. The 
negroes having been freed by the rebellion of the 
States whose laws authorized them to be held as 
slaves, are henceforth free men, and the Federal 
Government must protect and govern them as free 
men.” 

We hope to see this view prevail and be 
made the basis of action in Congress. Let the 
people take hold of it, and demand of their 
representatives, that the States in Rebellion 


shall no longer be recognized as States, an‘ 


‘that Slavery shall be known no more by the 


Government throughout the land. Let the 
people of the North resolve that when the 
South is subdued and lays down its arms, no 
State shal! ever be formed from the revolted 
territory, and admitted into the Union, with 
Slavery reéstablished. , . 
Researches in Landscape 
Gardening. No. 5. 
BY A NON-EXPERT. 








Landscape Gardening, as we have before 
stated, includes both painting and poetry, in- 
asmuch as it arranges the material of a land- 
scape according to the principles of painting, 
and in addition to this, seeks to give rise to a 
class of emotions that are essentially poetic. 
It follows that the landseapist, if he would pro- 
ceed intelligently, must first make an artistic 
observation of the scene he intends to improve. 
He should inquire what sort of a picture or po- 
em he has already in the landscape. If he 
does not do this, all his labors may be at cross- 
purposes with the spirit of the place. 

Natural scenery as characterized by the na- 
ture of its outlines and the volume of its mass- 
es, is generally divided into three classes: the 
sublime or grand, the beautiful, and the pictur- 
esque. Sublime objects, like mountains, cata- 
racts, and the cliffs and waters of the ocean, sel 





dom come directly within the province of the 
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laudseapist. It is only with the two last classes 
that he has to deal practically. As an example 
of beautiful scenery we will quote from Down- 
ing: ‘Some gently undulating plain, covered 
with emerald turf, partially or wholly encom- 
passed by rich, rolling outlines of forest canopy 
—its wildest expanse here broken occasionally 
by noble groups of round-headed trees, or there 
interspersed with single specimens, whose 
trunks support heads of foliage flowing in out- 
line, or drooping in masses to the very turf be- 
neath them. In such a scene we often behold ' 
the azure of heaven, and its silvery clouds, as 
well as the deep verdure of the luxuriant and 
shadowy branches, reflected in the placid bo- 
som of a sylvan lake ; the shores of tie latter 
swelling out, and receding in gentle, curved 
lines ; the banks, sometimes covered with soft 
turf sprinkled with flowers, and in other por- 
tions clothed with luxuriant masses of verdant 
shrubs. Here are all the elements of what ix 
termed natural beauty—or a landscape char- 
acterized by simple, easy, and flowing lines.”’ 

From the same author we quote a descrip- 

tion of a picturesque scene. ‘‘ Let us take a 
stroll to the nearest woody glen io your neigh- 
borhood— perhaps a romantic valley, half shut 
in on two or more sides by steep rocky banks, 
partially concealed and overhung by clustering 
vines—and tangled thickets of deep foliage. 
Against the sky outline, breaks the wild and 
irregular form of some old, hali decayed tree 
near by, or the horizontal and unique branches 
of the larch or pine, with their strongly mark- 
ed forms. Rough and irregular stems and 
trunks, rocks half covered with mosses and 
flowering plants, open glades of bright verdure 
opposed to dark masses of shadowy foliage, 
form prominent objects in the foreground.— 
If water enlivens the scene, we shall hear the 
murmur of the noisy brook, or the leaps over 
the rocky barrier. Let the stream turn the 
ancient and well-worn wheel of the old mill in 
the middle ground, and we shall have an illus- 
tration of the picturesque not the less striking 
from its familiarity to every one.”’ 
The term picturesque must be understood in 
a different sense from that given it by the lexi- 
cographers. As used by some landseapists it 
is nearly synonymous with forcibly and irregu- 
larly expressed beauty. A tree naturally 
beautiful, that is, one that will become such if 
left to an unrestricted obedience to its own 
style and laws, may become picturesque by age 
or by accident. Trees upon the banks of a 
stream where they are subject to the antagon- 
ism of the floods, often take on some distor- 
tion of shape or position, and afford good illus- 
trations of the picturesque. In general, beau- 
ty is the free, harmonious, and effortless de- 
velopment of things whose type is beautiful, 
and is characterized by graceful, curved and 
well rounded outlines. The picturesque is beau- 
ty imperfectly expressed by things whose types 
may be partially or wholly beautiful, and is 
characterized, by an expression of power, and 
by bold, irregular, and broken lines. These 
two terms are applied to architecture as well 
as to the different component parts of the land- 
scape. 

The beautiful and the picturesque may often 
be found in the same landscape, but except in 
the treatment of large domains, the landscapist 
will have to deal with only one of these expres- 
sions ata time. I: is better to discern the 
true natural character of a given spot, how- 
ever obscurely it may be indicated, and seek 
to develop and highten it, than to attempt to 
impress our particular taste upon the scene, 
thus losing the kindly aids of nature who will 
laugh our puny efforts to scorn. If we study 
nature we shall see that she follows the same 
course and is consistent with herself. See how 
she delights to clothe the bold hill-sides and 
mountain-tops, and to deck her rocky gorges 
and ravines with picturesque pines, hemlocks 
and spruces. 

The natural expression of the scene must 
rule everything. Nature says to the landsecap- 
ist, work with me and for me, but not against 
me. Ifhe is obedient he will not introduce 





every form he pleases, he will discriminate, 
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all things will be kept subordinate, and some 
things may have to be rejected as not in keep- 
ing with the scene. If this be not done the 
landscape will be filled with forms as discord- 
ant asa Greek facade in a Gothic cathedral, 
or asa Gothic spire upon a Greek temple. 
The natural expression of the landscape should 
control the style of architecture ; if the scene 
be beautiful, then the Italian, Tuscan or Ve- 
netian styles are generally preferable ; if it be 
picturesque, then the bolder lines of the Goth- 
ie, old English or Swiss stylez are in keeping. 
A. B. 





Late News. 





The Battle of Pittsburg. 

All the information yet published concerning 
the battle at Pittsburg Landing, goes to show 
that it was the greatest battle ever fought on 
this continent. But for all this, it does not 
appear to have been a decisive one. It lasted 
thirteen hours and a half on Sunday, and eight 
hours on Monday. On the first day, the forces 
engaged were estimated at about 60,000 on the 
Rebel side, and on the Union side over 50, 
000. On the second day, both sides had been 
reénforced, and the forces engaged probably 
numbered not far from 70,000 on aside. At 
the end of the first day’s fighting, the advant- 
age was with the Rebels. The Union forces 
had been driven back, all their division camps 
were in the hands of the enemy. On Monday 
the Union forces regained the ground they had 
lost, and the Rebels retreated to their former 
position at Corinth. The lowest estimates 
place the loss on the Union side at from 3000 to 
4,000 killed and wounded, and as many pris- 
oners. The Rebel loss in killed and wonnded 
is thought to have been much greater, but in 
prisoners was comparatively slight. The Uniou 
forces were commanded by Major-Gen. Grant. 
The Rebels were led by Beauregard and A. 
Sidney Johnston. The latter was chief in com- 
mand and was killed. 

Sinee the battle Major-Gen. Halleck has 
arrived at Pittsburg and assumed command. 
The Rebels still hold Corinth, and it is expec- 
ted that another great battle will soon take 
place there. 

Advance into Alabama. 

The division of the western army under 
(jen. Mitchell has advanced from Nashville, 
ienn., into Northern Alabama and occupied 
Huntsville, on the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad. Over one hundred miles of this 
road have been taken possession of, and the 
communication of the Rebels at Corinth witk 
the Kast has been cut off. 

H.anding near Mobile, 

Rebel newspapers report the landing of a 
force oi 2,400 Federal troops near Mobile. 
Yorktown, 

Gen. McClellen is meeting with formidable 
opposition at Yorktown. The Rebel position is 
reported to be a very strong one. And they 
apparently are concentrating a very heavy 
force behind it. Heavy rains have impeded 
operations against them, and nothing decisive 
has yet occured. 

Army Movements in Virginia. 

The following is the chronology of recent army 
movements in Virginia: 

President’s War Order to form army into corps 
—March 8. 

Occupation of Manassas—March 11. 

First Division shipped from Alexandria te For. 
tress Monroe—March 17. 

Gen. Banks takes possession of Strasburg— 
March 19. 

Evacuation of Aquia Creek, and raising of the 
Potomac blockade by the Rebels—March 19. 

Battle of Winchester—March 23. 

Capture of Great Bethel— March 27. 

Gen, Banks occupies Woodstock—April 1. 

March cn Yorktown—April 3. 

Gen. Geary occupies Middleburg—April 5. 

Gen. Milroy advances from Cheat Mountain 
and occupies cainp Alleghany—Rebels fall back 
from Monterey and Huntersville—April 5. 

Gen. Milroy at Monterey repulses an attack 
by the Rebels 1000 strong, on his command— 
April 12. 

Negro Regiments, 
I; is said that the Secretary of War is consid- 


jering a proposition to garrison the recaptured 


southern forts with negro regiments during the 
sickly season. The Rebels have set an example 
in this respect. Regiments of well-drilled and 
capable negroes have been formed in different 
parts of the South since the War began, and al- 
though the slaves have been held to the practice 
of arms against their will and under the imme- 
diate terrors of coercion—deserting in squads as 
soo as opportunity offered—the fact that they 
have been so employed shows that they can be 
used as soldiers. 

Morally and physically,the negroes of the South 
who have been emancipated by the fortune of war 
from the control of their masters are fitted to be- 
come useful auxiliaries to vur military operations 
during the coming summer, should the war be 
prolonged until the sickly season sets in. They 
are acclimated to the South, and can endure the 
miasms that would prove fatal to the soldiers of 
the North. They are strong, and many of them 
are intelligent. They may be more safely trust- 
ed with arms than the whiskey-drinking and 
quarrelsome Rebel forces ; and are eager to prove 
their gratitude for the benefits which freedom, 
brought to them under the shadow of our flag, 
has ziven them. 

In case of the continuence of the campaign 
through the sultry heats of July and August, a 
few regiments of able-bodied colored men, care- 
fully drilled by our own officers, and commanded 
by white men, could hold all the forts and towns 
that our forces have recaptured from the enemy. 
With their nacural enthusiasm and their new- 
born love of freedom, these unyoked slaves would 
serve a most useful purpose in relieving our sol- 
diers from the duties of garrison life.—Eve. Post. 
The March of Freedom, 

The Tribune of Saturday has the following 
cheering dispatch from Washington : 


Three steps in the interests of Freedom were 
taken by different branches of the Government to- 
day. The President signed his gradual Emanci- 
pation resolution. The House, by a more than 
two-thirds vote, passed the bill abolishing S!ave- 
ry in the District of Columbia, and the Senate, 
by an equally gratifying majority, repealed all 
laws disqualifying colored persons from carrying 
the mails. In the House several Republican 
members who had prepared speeches in favor of 
the Abolition bill, voted for immediate action 
upon it. Among the Ayes were several Demo- 
crats, and several ultra Conservatives, and every 
Republican. A number of Democrats from New- 
York were conveniently absent. ‘The House grew 
wild with excitement as it rejected amendment 
after amendment, and finally passed the bill as it 
came from the Senate. It now only awaits the 
signature of the President. Senator Sumner’s 
bill enabling colored persons to be mail carriers 
passed the Senate without a word of debate. If 
ever, certainly not of late years, has a bill op- 
posed to the prejudice of race, met with such a 
reception as this, It was introduced quietly, 
quietly referred to the Post-Office Committee, 
reported back by Senator Vollamer, and passed, 
as if it were a measure affecting only white people. 
Thomas Jefferson’s Postmaster-General, Gideon 
Granger is the father of the law which the Sen- 
ate voted to repeal. In 1802, he recommended 
its passage in a public communication, but gave 
bis real reasons ina private letter to a Georgia 
Senator, he saying it was too delicate a subject to 
be discussed openly ; but the truth was thata 
negro employed in the carriage of the mails would 
soon “ get to know too much, to know his rights.” 
Mr. Granger’s recommendation did not become a 
law till 1810. In 1825, when the Post-Office 
laws were remodeled, the statue of 1810, retained 
in substance, was modified in form. It still 
stands upon the statute books, and imposes a fine 
of $20 for every violation of its provisions. 


Brownson on the Catholic Church. 

We see it stated in the Evening Post, that 
Orestes A. Brownson, the Roman Catholic re- 
viewer, in his Quarterly Review for April takes a 
progressive view of things in regard to his adopt- 
ed Church. While defending himself from the 
charge of insubordination and disobedience to his 
ecclesiastical superiors, he maintains that the me- 
dieval ages have passed away, and the church in 
this country is in a new world. “To be at home 
she must divest herself ot all medieval accidents, 
and accept the regime of equality and republi- 
canism.” He maintains that excommunication 
does not at all affect the soul, and that no priest, 
bishop, or pope can inflict a curse on a human 
soul which God will therefore ratify. Excom- 
munication only debars the excommunicated from 
partakmg of the visible sacraments. He thinks 
our civil war will go far to level the barriers be 
tween Protestants and Catholics. 


The Prospect in Europe. 

Tho Independent thus sums up the Spring pros- 
pect in Europe : 
The spring in Europe opens with uneasiness 
and threatening signs of revolution and trouble in 





every part of Europe except Scandinavia, Eng- 





land, Holland, and Spain. In Russia there is 
difficulty about completing the emancipation of 
the serfs, and an assemlLly of nobles called at 
Moscow on that business went significantly out 
of its way to prepare and sign and present a docu- 
ment pretty broadly demanding a sort of repre- 
sentative constitutional plan and accountability 
by the imperial Government. In Turkey, the 
Christian population is widely fermenting and 
rising here and there, as it is said in accordance 
with the plans of a conspiracy to erecta great 
Greek empire with a seat at Constantinople; 
and the Greeks of King Otho sympathize with 
this movement, and some of his troops have even 
risen openly in aid of it, and are yet holding out 
against him. Italy is deeply moved with the ef- 
forts of her determined struggle toward unity, 
nationality, and freedom from a government of 
priestcraft; Austria, while preserving a steady. 
sullen, threatening front toward Italy, lest she 
lose her wretched victim, Venetia, suffers with 
her chronic financial gripes, while Hungary only 
waits with eyes wide open, and the Austrian 
“hegemony” (afar lovelier term toa genuine 
German publicist than “ leadership”) of Germany 
is more and more endangered by Prussia and by 
liberalism. Germany is vexed by the stirrings 
of liberalists, and the merely political rivalry of 
Austria and Prussia. Denmark has a dispute 
between a liberalist or constitutional party, and 
a despotizing one. France, lastly, suffers under 
severe financial pressure, and the political turbu- 
lencies which there always go closely with them. 
All which shows further, a new set of reasons 
why we here need not apprehend intermeddling 
with so much work cut out at home. 

—Bricapier-Generai. Doustepay, in com- 
mand of the military defenses of tie Potomac, has 
issued a Circular to the regiments of his brigade, 
forbidding the commanders from delivering up 
negroes unless the claimants show authority from 
him. The Evening Post thinks that those who 
know Gen. Doubleday’s very decided and soldier- 
ly views of the duty of the army of the Union, in 
this regard, will feel sure that the soldiers of his 
brigade will not be called on to go into the busi- 
ness of man-catching. 
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An Oneida Journal. 





April days are with us. The sun begins to 
woo his bride again, greeting her with smiles, 
and bidding her change her well worn garb of 
brown for the emerald dress of joy and glad- 
ness. Robins and Blue-birds and Sparrows, 
make the mornings melodious with their songs. 
The early flowers begin to appear, the tender 
leaves of grass come forth. The husband- 
men begin to go forth to the fields, preparing 
for the labors of the year. Always and every- 
where is the coming of spring weleome. All out- 
ward things are touched with new life. Hope 
mingles anew with the curr2nts of our hearts, 
and love puts on afresh its purple robes, to go 
forth king of the year. All poets sing of 
spring. Solomon struck the key-note of the 
season when he sung, centuries ago : 

My beloved spake, and said unto me, 

‘* Rise up my love, my fair one and come away. 

For lo, the winter is past,the rain is over and gone ; 

The flowers appear on the earth ; 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land ; 

The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 

And the vines with the tender grape give a good 

smell. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 

This is the language of the heart amid the 
opening glories of the year. Nature calls 
forth to the carnival of beauty, and we would 
have all that we love go forth with us, to en- 
joy, to learn wisdom, and commune with the 
Creator. 





Tuesday 15.—With the bright, pleasant 
weather of the past few days, we notice the 
begiuning of the season’s work by the farmers 
and gardeaers. Hot-beds are prepared, early 
peas sown, &e. The laying out and grading 
of the grounds about the New House has also 
been begun. The work on the house is 
going forward, and we expect that the remain- 
der will be ready for occupation early in June. 


LOVE OF THE TRUTH. 

G.— My best experience, that which most sa- 
tisfies my consciousness from time to time, re- 
solves itself into Love of the Truth. The force 
and genuineness of this feeling in us, perhaps, 
measures all our progress. In wthatever per- 
plexities or adversities we may be, if we can feel 
that the love of Truth is below all, and is the 
predominant passion, there is ground for justifi- 
cation. We have in it a purchase against every 
evil. Loving the truth, we shall know it and it 





shall make us free. The love of Truth is a pas- 


sion to which it is safe to abandon ourselves. 
There is no danger of cxcess; it takes caro of it- 
self and of us. Attraction to truth may rise to 
a point which subordinates all personal consider- 
ations, and shows itself to be identical with at 
traction to Christ. 

I gladly recognize the grace that is bestowed 
upon the Community. There is a daily bread 
bestowed upon the Community from Heaven; a 
distribution to meet all the wants of the day, to 
nourish us with the bread of life. And we are 
to remember that what we receive is only the in- 
terest and overflow of the Primitive Church; that 
it does not represent their capital but only its 
increase and surplus. We are drinking from a 
stream that overflows from a vast reservoir. All 
we require is to have enough to grow by, day by 
day, and to increase continuously in fellowship 
with that great reservoir. I suppose as we ad- 
vance in union with the Primitive Church, and 
draw tu them in all their ways, they will be able 
to distribute more and faster to us. 





A friend in whose growing appreciation and ap- 
rehension of the Gospel we feel much interest. 
gives, in a private letter, the following sketch of 
experience : 

‘When I was a young man, I followed the lead 
of ablind preacher and became the blind mem- 
ber of a ‘Baptist Church,’ and remained in that 
condition for a year and a half. Then by reading 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason,’ I became an infidel 
and for two or three years hated the idea of reli 
gion. Finally, after listening for a year to the 
preaching of a Universalist, in Auburn (Rev. W. 
R. G. Mellen), [ concluded there might be more 
truth in it which I had not before understood, 
and as the truth was what I wanted, I started for 
Meadville Theological School, resolved to give 
the subject and its history a careful study. | re- 
mained there a couple of years, and in the mean- 
time saw the Circular at Fulton, N. Y., and made 
a visit tothe Community. Perhaps you recollect 
my first visit. After leaving Meadville, unbelief 
still hung upon me like a pall, and would only al, 
low me to comprehend a few of the great gen- 
eral principles of Christianity. I had been, 
from the first, charmed with your social life, and 
I finally went to the Community with the hope 
that I should svon find myself in full sympathy 
with your religious views. After remaming sev- 
eral weeks, I still found that my unbelief stood 
like a huge wall between us, and on that account 
I thought it not proper for me to remain. 

‘€Once more in the wor!d, I looked about for a 
home, and concluded to make one, by submitting 
to the fashions of this world, and marrying onc 
whom I had loved fora number of years. I re- 
solved to banish religion from my thoughts, and 
for the next year I only saw occasional numbers 
of the Circular. 

* Finally, God by his Providence showed me how 
nicely he controls all our affairs, and the great 
mountain of unbelief commenced crumbling be- 
fore me, and I soon stood wondering that it had 
ever looked so formidable tome. Then I again 
thought of the Community, and would gladly 
have returned to it, but God had tied me up with 
several debts, and other things stvod in the way. 
I then firmly rested in the thought, that ‘all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God,’ and resolved to walk patiently in whatever 
road He should mark out for me. The way soon 
opened for me to come here, which I did in Nov. 
1859. Since that time I have been engaged a 
great part of the time in traveling through this 
State and Illinois and as far South as Mississippi. 
God goes with me wherever I go, otherwise | 
should sometimes be very lonesome. The days 
and the hours sometimes drag wearily, but the 
Circular comes in and enlivens them up, and |! 
pay a visit in spirit to Oneida, and all goes well 
again. 

“ Since the light first commenced breaking in 
upon my mind, I have used the Circular as my 
spiritual thermometer, and have rejoiced as I have 
found my mind and heart becoming more and 
more in sympathy with its teachings. I fully 
sympathize with the Community motto of * depth 
rither than extension.’”’ 





FAITH EXPERIENCE. 

A brother, during a recent trip to New York, re- 

lates, in a private letter, the following items of 
experience, which should not be Jost : 

**T took some cold in Utica, and left Albany with 

a very sore throat, and also a very aching wrist, and 

the night ride to New-York was not very pleasant, 

But in my distress I called on the Lord, and sume 

time when I was not thinking of it, all the aches 

were gone. Last night also I came to my hotel, 
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with my sides so lame and sensitive that it was 
painful to move, or touch anything. And when 
{ thought of how much I had received of such 
deliverances, I felt to inquire ‘What can I ren- 
der unto the Lord for all his mercies?’ Indeed, 
what can we? What can we give unto one who 
is fall? With much poverty of spirit I was con- 
strained to say, ‘I will take the cup of salvation 
and call upon the name of the Lord.’ AndI 
have suffered no inconvenience from pain to-day— 
just reminded of weakness occasionally. Now, 
though there is nothing in these things but what 
may be all by the ‘natural laws,’ yet my heart 
loves to acknowledge a very special providence 
controlling these laws.” 


An outside brother who of late has been some- 
what straightened, outwardly, writes in the fol- 
lowing cheerful vein: 

I love to be thankful, thanktul to God the boun- 
teous giver, and to all who have His Spirit.— 
Time has been when I had money enough, but 
the card is changed now, and it is different.— 
Do not think me prosy, nor a preacher; nothing 
of that ; but I want to say, that I have a bright 
idea to present, that is, that [ for one am happy 
to feel and say that I own nothing, have no rights 
nor claims of any kind. Indeed I see and love 
to have it so—that I am not my own, but am 
bought with 4 price, and have nothing to do with 
life and eternal Salvation, except as God pleases 
to bestow them upon me. Please see John 3: 27, 
1 Cor. 3:7, James 1: 17, 1 Cor. 1: 19, 20. 

Death comes oftener now to the Community 
than formerly. Well, it is as God pleases to have 
it. Have you noticed how little information is 
given in the Bible, relative to Death and the 
state after it? Perhaps it is so because it is 
not so dreadful a thing as we have been taught to 
believe in the world. Indeed, both life and death 
are ours, and we are Christ's, and Christ is God’s, 

I would love to look into your home for a little 
while again, but probably it will not be conven- 
tent soon to do so. Absence does not interrupt 
the communion of saints, nor distance s2parate 
them from Christ their head. With much love, 
your brother in Christ, 





Books. 





New 





Jexxixs’ Vest Pocxer Lexicon, An English Dic- 
tionary of all except familiar words; including 
the principal scientific and technical terms, and 
foreign moneys, weights, and measures. Omitting 
what every body knows, and containing what 
every body wants to know, and cannot readily 
find. By Jabez Jenkins. 

This little work, containing, we should judge 
over twenty thousand words, and yet emall 
enough to be conveniently carried in the vest 
pocket, claims that by omitting words in common 
use suchas every body is presumed to know, 
there is room in it for nearly all that any one 
requires to know, From some examination of 
the book we are inclined to believe it will be 
found a valuable vade mecum for all classes of 
readers. J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
are the publishers. Send them 53 cents in post- 
age stamps, and they will forward you the book, 
post-paid, neatly bound in embossed leather, with 
gilt edges. Pocket-book price, 75 cents. 

An Important work for Gardeners & Farmers, 
The Evening Post thus notices a work recently 

published by Crosby & Nichols of Boston: 

The treatise on “Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion,” by the late Dr. Thaddeus William Harris, 
has lately been published by Crosby & Nichols, 
of Boston, in a new edition, with additions from 
Dr. Harris’s manuscripts and original notes by 
Charles L. Flint, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture. It is a superb work 
in its present form. Mr. Flint has given much of 
the labor and thought of three years past to the 
task of perfecting Dr. Harris's very able treatise. 
It is now illustrated with colored engravings, ad- 
mirably executed, of che different insects of which 
the work treats, which give it a special value. 
The drawings which were the original of these en- 
gravings were made from nature under the super- 
vision of Professor Agassiz. The aid of various 
eminent naturalists throughout the country has 
been given to Mr. Flint in observing and describ- 
ing the habits of the insects mentioned in the 
book. 

It is remarkable that the insects described in 
this work are some of the most beautiful of their 
department of the animal kingdom. Some of our 
most superb butterflies and most brilliant moths 
are among the devastators of our gardens and or- 
chards while iv the caterpillar state. Drawings 
of these, colored after nature, are given in this 
work, together with those of the less conspicuous 
insects. The husbandman who possesses the book 


has a gallery of the portraits of those against 
whose silent and stealthy ravages he must be on 
his guard, and will learn from it the means of pre- 
venting them so far as these have been discovered. 
So numerous is the class of insects destructive to 
vegetation, and it is made up of so many different 








families, that he who studies the work of Dr: 
Harris in its present form, and makes himself 
familiar with the structure and habits of these 
little creatures, becomes an entomologist of no 
incunsiderable attainments. 

The legislature of Massachusetts made, not 
long since, an appropriation for defraying the ex- 
pense of perfecting the treatise under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Flint, and publishing it in a 
suitable manner. There are three different forms 
in which the present edition appears—one very 
beautiful, on choice paper with colored plates, 
and two cheaper, for general use—the most costly 
of which, with colored plates, is sold for $3.50, 
and the other, with plates uncolored, for $2.50, 
both astonishingly cheap. The work in its ear- 
lier editions was much used and referred to as an 
authority ; in its present form it will have a still 
greater value. There is scarce any book within 
our knowledge relating to agriculture, which is 
the production of so much study and research. 





The Negroes at Newbern. 





The following letter from Newbern from Mr. 
Vincent Colyer of New-York, -vho is connected 
with the army work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of New-York, gives an interesting pic- 
ture of affairs in that region. We copy from the 


Evening Post: 
Newsern, N. C., April 2, 1862. 

Dear B : I have now upon my hands, to 
feed, find shelter and occupation for, full one 
thousand colored people—men, women and chil- 
dren. I had two hundred and thirty able-bodied 
men to breakfast at my house this morning. 
Each of these men is to receive eight dollars a 
month, board and clothes. The General sent an 
order for me to employ as many as [ could find, 
up to the number of five thousind, at the above 
wages. I have been appointed “Superintendent 
of the Poor,” as a Newbern paper, which I send 
you will show ; and under this heading I am do- 
ing the work. The men are mostly employed in 
the trenches—building a line of earthworks to 
protect the town on the west or land side, in the 
direction of Goldsborough. Jn the duties of my 
new office I have to see to and supply the wants 
of the suffering population—the townspeople— 
whites as well as blacks. I have some sixty fami- 
hes of the whites: and thcse are not all there are, 
as some go to the “ commissary’s depot” for pro- 
visions. 

Among the applicants for aid I have some five 
or six wives of soldiers in the Manassas (now 
Richmond) rebel army. What do you think of 
that? They were starving, and we had either to 
feed them or act worse than heathens. Is not 
that getting in the rear of the “enemy,” when we 
are in his home supporting his wives and chil- 
dren ? 

Yesterday I had an application for support 
from the widow ofa late United States Major- 
General, the wife of an officer who had served in 
the Mexican war, and she was the daughter of a 
Colonel in the war of 1812. At the very same 
time there was a poor escaped slave knocking at 
the door for the very same assistance 

Many of the white people are very poor and 
ignorant, aid, I think, the most pitiable objects of 
charity I have ever seen. _ As a white man, I am 
ashamed to say they are really more abject and 
degraded than the blacks. I never realized so 
much before the dignity that the mere ability 
and willingness to labor gives aman. The blacks 
having always been forced to work, although 
lazy, generally ask for and go to work; while, too 
often, the white, having been taught to regard 
work as dezrading, allows himself to sit in lazi- 
ness and sink down into utter helplessness. 

The consequence can easily be imagined; in a 
time like the present, he who can and will work 
is getting it to do, and with it its reward, pros- 
perity and plenty ; and they who will not (or 
“cannot’’) become dependent. Most of the ne- 
gro women get work at the hospitals, washing 
and the peddling of cakes, and earn a support in 
this way. We gave them a lift at first with a 
few pounds of flour, and so far, immediately on 
their arrival, they have been able to find a house 
tolivein. When they arrive it is usually in 
groups of ten or twenty, often all from one plant- 
ation. 

They had traveled, in some cases, long dis- 
tances. I had one poor negro of about twenty- 
tive who had come over sixty miles. His feet 
were all bloody, and the first thing he could do 
after he had reported his name for work and had 
a breakfast, was to lie down and sleep; for two 
or three days he was quite sick. At the end of 
that time he went to work, and is now doing his 
best to support the United States government 
with “ de shobel and de hoe.” He gave valuable 
information to the government. 

I get no pay, and the only money I have for 
expenses is the money collected from the artist 
fund and the Church of St. George, with some 
from Brooklyn. 

‘I'wo o’clock saw me up this morning, and I 
write this letter as the morning star is beginning 
to shine. I have a house surrounded with trees 
and roses, though I do not sleepon a bed of the 
latter, as the fact that a “ Newberner” threatens 
“to-blow up my d——d house, because | was 
drilling the niggers,’ proves. God bless you. 








A Slave’s first use ot Freedom. 


On the return march of Mix’s 3d New York cav- 
alry from Winchester to Washington, a large num- 
ber of male contrabands fullowed the regunent. 
They were not permitted to be turned back or mo- 
lested by the commanding officer, Col. Mix. They 


built camp fires and groomed horses for the 
troops, who in return fed them from their rations. 
Lieut. Chamberlain, of Rochester, adopted one of 
them, a fine looking boy of about 20 years, as his 
servant. On reachings Washington he gave him 
money to purchase an extra supper out of camp. 
The negro went without his supper, and invested 
the money ina spelling book. He has studied 
this intently every leisure hour, and although per- 
fectly ignorant of the alphabet one week ago, he 
is now master of his letters, 





A Rainy Day in Camp. 


It is a cheerless, lonesome evening, 
When the soaking, sodden ground 
Will not echo to the footfall 
Of the sentinel’s dull round. 


God’s blue star-spangled banner 
To-night is not unfurled ; 

Surely He has not deserted 
This weary, warring world. 


I peer into the darkness, 
And the crowding fancies come ; 
The night wind, blowing Northward, 
Carries all my heart toward home. 


For I ‘listed in this army, 
Not exactly to my mind ; 

But my country called for helpers, 
And I couldn’t stay behind. 


So, I’ve had a sight of drilling, 
And have roughed it many ways, 

And Death has nearly had me; 
Yet I think the service pays. 


It’s a blessed sort of feeling, 
Whether you live or die; 

You helped your country in her need, 
And fought right loyally. 


But I can’t help thinking sometimes, 
When a wet day’s leisure comes, 

And I hear the old home voices 
Talking louder than the drums, 


And the far, familiar faces 
Peep in at the tent door, 

And the little children’s footsteps 
Go pit-pat on the floor, 


I can’t help thinking somehow 
Of all the parson reads 

About that other soldier-life 
Which every true man leads. 


And wife, soft hearted creature, 
Seems a-saying in my ear, 

‘* Td rather have you in those ranks 
Than to see you Brigadier.” 


I call myself a brave one, 
But in my heart I lie! 

For my Country and her Honor 
I ain fiercely free to die; 


But when the Lord who bought me 
Asks for my service here 

To “fight the good fight” faithfully, 
I'm skulking in the rear. 


And yet I know this Captain 
All love and care to be: 

He would never get impatient 
With a raw recruit like me. 


And I know he’d not forget me 
When the Day of Peace appears ; 

I should share with Him the victory 
Of all his volunteers. 


And it’s kind of cheerful, thinking 
Beside the dull tent fire, 

About that big promotion 
When He says, ‘* Come up higher.” 


And though it’s dismal, rainy, 
Even now with thoughts of Him, 
Camp life looks extra cheery, 
And death a deal less grim. 


For I seem to see him waiting 
Where a gathered heaven greets 
A great, victorious army, 
Surging up the golden streets ; 


And I hear Him read the roll-eall, 
And my heart is all aflame, 

When the dear, Recording Angel 
Writes down my happy name! 


But my fire is dead white ashes, 
And the tent is chilling cold, 
And I'm playing win the battle, 
When I’ve never been enrolled. 
—The Tribune. 





Father Gavazzi in Florence. 


A correspondent of the Independent writing 
from Florence, Mar. 3, gives the following interes- 
ting account of the labors of Father Gavazzi in 
that city,and his influence in Italy : 

Some weeks since Father Gavazzi held a se- 
ries of conferences in this city, expressing his 
particular disapprobation against the policy of 





Ricasoli, who proposed to buy out the tempo- 
ral power of the Pope with promises of a 





court and ample revenues, and the increase of 
bis spiritual power. 

In politics Gavazzi is a follower of Garibal- 
di. He desires the greatest freedom consist- 
ent with the prosperity and unity of Italy. 
He hates Rome, the Pope, and the Papacy 
with great cordiality, and regards the Bible as 
the most powerful instrumentality for libera- 
ting his country from the slavery of supersti- 
tion and religious error. He has a special 
horror of the clerical or reactionary party, the 
old fogies of this country, called by Garibaldi 
the rats of Italy. 

The lectures of Gavazzi were numerously 
attended ; indeed, the crowd which desired to 
hear him could not find standing-place in his 
rooms, in which were gathered some five or six 
hundred people. He stormed against Popery 
in the boldest manner. Possessing all the arts 
of a popular orator, he extorted from his au- 
dience constant applause ; sometimes by his 
plain logic, sometimes by his brilliant wit and 
withering sarcasm, sometimes by his peculiar 
and impassioned eloquence. He demands the 
restoration of the church to its primitive char- 
acter of simplicity in form and doctrine. He 
likened the early church to a splendid col- 
umn of alabaster, on which popery had hung 
up the rags of false and abominable doctrines 
—purgatory, penance, priestly interposition, 
transubstantiation, tradition, &c., until its ori- 
ginal beauty was wholly concealed, and its in- 
trinsic value unknown. He would strip off these 
rags, and drive away or destroy the priestly 
chiffonniers, that his long deluded countrymen 
may behold the church in its early excellency 
and glory. 

It could not be expected that the bold at- 
tacks of Gavazzi would pass unnoticed. The 
clerical party resorted to threats of prosecu- 
tion for attacking the religion of the state. 
Twice he has been cited before the court, 
where he declared his readiness for trial, and 
also his determination to carry the case to the 
last appeal. He said he had invited no one to 
hear him ; that those who came to his lectures 
did so on their own responsibility ; and that if 
he could not spvsak his convictions in his own 
rooms, then the proclamation of religious tol- 
eration and liberty of conscience in the cousti- 
tution was a farce, and the sooner the people 
of Italy knew it the better. 

As he has not yet been brought to a formal 
trial, itis believed that those who took the 
preliminary steps to prosecute him, are con- 
vinced that such a course would only give a 
new impulse to the work they would destroy. 

He expects to resume his preaching in a few 
days ; he can always secure as many hearers 
as he can accommodate in his rooms. He is 
very successful in breaking the charm by which 
Popery holds its victims, and inspiring in those 
who hear him a feeling of individual responsi- 
bility. 

Gavazzi is preparing to establish a church, 
with such forms of worship and government, 
and confession of faith, as in his judgment 
shall suit the temper and wants of those Ital- 
ians who have abandoned the Church of Rome. 
As he takes the primitive church for his model, 
he is more Congregational than any thing else 
in his ideas of church order. He desires some- 
thing more liberal and popular than Presbyte- 
rianism, and more orderly than Plynouthism. 
He thus occupies a middle ground between the 
Waldensians on the one hand, and the party of 
Desanctis and Mazzarella on the other. The 
latter are much more likely to adopt his views 
than the Waidensians, who, unfcrtunately, un- 
der the engineering of the Scotch, are becom- 
ing somewhat unpopular in Central and South- 
ern Italy. Gavazzi says the Italians cannot go 
to the Waldensians, but that the Waldeusians 
must come to the Italians. 

The position of Gavazzi is such that he has 
not the active sympathy of cither party ; both 
regard him with some distrust. The conserva- 
tive Waldensians and the ultra-Plymouthists 
look on him as a radical reformer, who is 
threatening to turn society upside down, and as 
holding the same place in ecelesiastical affairs 
that Garibaldi does in potitical. 

Doubtless Gavazzi has his faults; but he bas 
also a tremendous power over the masses ; and 
no man in Italy can carry so great a multitude 
from the thraldom of Rome as this former 
priest of that old hierarchy. 





I will tell thee—I will tell thee 
Where my bosom friend shall be: 
Not where haughty riches gather 
Needy knaves to bend the knee; 
Not where Pride looks down on Merit— 
Or where Beauty dwells with Scorn, 
But where Wealth is linked with Goodness, 
And the best are noblest born. 
For the humblest are the wisest, 
And the Meek are glory-crowned, 
And the sweetest scented flow’rets 


Grow the nearest to the ground. 
—Mackay. 
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